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SOME LIMITATIONS OF THE 6-4-4 - 
PLAN OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Ir is gratifying to note the apparently renewed in- 
terest in the junior college as evidenced by the figures 
reported on increased enrollments. In 1940 there 
were 575 junior colleges enrolling 196,710 students. 
The 258 publie junior colleges enrolled 140,545 stu- 
dents, while the 317 private institutions claimed 
56,165.1_ Press releases indicate that currently there 
are now 648 junior colleges with an estimated student 
enrollment of 400,000.2, Of these students about 153,- 
000 are veterans.* 

The plan of organization and the types of curricula 
necessary to meet the current needs are major prob- 
lems in most of the junior colleges. From the time 
when the earliest junior colleges were established the 
main objective has been to provide a two-year curricu- 
lum that would be accredited by standard colleges 
of liberal arts and science as equivalent to the first 
two years given in those colleges. The junior colleges 
have attracted mainly those students planning to con- 
tinue their study in some old-line college or university. 

Terminal vocational courses received little consid- 
eration until recently. In fact, no junior college 


1W. C. Eells, ScHoot AND Society, February 17, 1940, 
pp. 219-221. 

2 Junior College Journal, January, 1947, p. 199. 

3 Education in Washington, November, 1946. 
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could have maintained its existence that did not assure 
students that all courses completed in the junior 
college would be accepted by higher institutions, 
especially the state universities. With this objective 
dominating most of the junior colleges, they have per- 
formed a notable service, making it possible for thou- 
sands of young men and women to secure two years 
of college work at home who otherwise never would 
have attempted college work. A large proportion of 
these have continued their study in some higher edu- 
cational institution—with laudable success. In fact, 
many have succeeded in achieving higher rank in the 
last two years than the students who received their 
freshman and sophomore training in the higher insti- 
tution. 

But new demands have been made on the junior 
colleges. In many communities other students than 
those desiring a general college or university educa- 
tion are realizing the need of various kinds of infor- 
mation and training to fit them to enter, after one 
or two years, into various technical and industrial 





vocations. 

The first junior-college work was not known by 
that name. It was simply an extended high school. 
Under the influence of President Harper of Chicago 
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a few high schools added one or two years to their 
four-year high-school courses. The one at Joliet 
Township, under the superintendency of J. Stanley 
Brown, was a pioneer and a distinguished example. 
The writer visited that school about 1902 and im- 
mediately became an ardent exponent of the idea of 
the extended high school. Dean Alexis F. Lange of 
the University of California pushed the idea in Cali- 
fornia so vigorously that California is generally re- 
garded as the founder of the movement. 

In most public-school systems at that time the four- 
year high schools were built upon an eight-grade 
elementary and grammar school. The 8-4-2 organi- 
zation, therefore, developed very naturally wherever 
extended high-school work was offered. As all the 
earlier extended high schools had been established 
through encouragement from some university that the 
post-high-school work suecessfully completed would 
be accredited by the university, the term “junior col- 
lege” naturally and logically was applied to the unit 
maintaining such work. 

In reality, the movement to establish the junior 
college as an integral part of the secondary school 
is not a new movement. It is, in effect, a backward- 
looking movement. It is an attempt to remodel our 
American secondary education according to the uni- 
versal European pattern, centuries old. In Europe 
the German Gymnasium, the French lycée, and the 
English grammar school all provided courses ending 
with work about equivalent to the end of the sopho- 
more year in American colieges. In European schools 
the curricula were highly integrated. Once a pupil 
started on a curriculum the sequences were so care- 
fully arranged that there were normally no breaks. 
Academically it looked perfect. Sort the pupils at 
the early start. In Europe the sorting was easy. The 
schools did not have to do the sorting; social stratifi- 
cation determined that. 

That the American publie schools have twelve 
grades and that the last four usually include the high 
school are not matters of chance. Neither is this 
organization a matter of imitation of school organi- 
zation in European countries. No other country in 
the world has the same school organization as the 
United States. Colonial schools in America copied to 
a considerable extent the English and Seottish pat- 
terns. When the need for secondary schools began 
to appear, there was more than a century of experi- 
mentation with the grammar school, the academy, 
and, finally, the American High School first estab- 
lished in Boston in 1821. That had a course of three 
years. The three-year high school was the prevailing 
type for more than a century. 

About 1890 the National Edueation Association 
began to study secondary education in an intensive 
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manner. The Report of the Committee of Ten on 
Secondary School Studies was one notable outcome. 
Synchronously the new study of adolescence was 
launched by G. Stanley Hall at Clark University, 

Graduation time at the close of the twelfth year of 
schooling has not come about haphazardly. Like the 
age for beginning the freshman year in colleges, it 
has a biological cause. At about the age of 16-18 
youth begin to think seriously about their future 
grown-up activities. They consider the kind of prepa- 
ration needed for their life work. School studies up 
to that time have been very general. Students seek 
release from the highly regimented type of discipline 
and methods. The colleges have recognized these 
facts and have organized their institutions upon the 
basis of greater freedom and opportunities for grad- 
ually selecting the lines of activity to be followed in 
mature life. Much more intensive thinking is required 
in college work, greater individual initiative and inde- 
pendence are necessary, and greater responsibility is 
demanded. Youth of this age are developed and able 
to meet these demands. The college organizes its 
activities on a level distinetly higher than that of the 
secondary schools. 

Thus there are newly emerging powers, new aspira- 
tions, and consequently a new type of educational 
institution to meet these inherent characteristics. If 
the school is organized on the 6-44 plan with all 
ages from 15 or 16 up to 19 or 20 in the same group 
and with no break to enable youth to see new environ- 
ment, new acquaintances, new studies, new methods, 
new teachers, something is lost which cannot be re- 
placed. 

The 6-444 plan will succeed best in large and finan- 
cially able school districts. A district which has a 
high school with 800-1,000 graduates each year from 
within the city area can easily induce enough students 
to enroll in its junior college to insure its success. 
But suppose the urban center has not more than 100 
or 200 twelfth-year graduates each year. A junior 
college in such a center would have to attract at least 
half its students from neighboring high schools. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is difficult to attract large 
numbers from the outlying schools. Eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade pupils certainly would not attend the 
neighboring junior college. After finishing the twelfth 
grade in the outlying high school, if they continue 
their schooling at all, the probability is that they 
would journey farther to a standard four-year college. 
If terminal vocational curricula are strongly devel- 
oped in the junior college, it will attract considerably 
larger numbers than otherwise. 

But until technical trade and industrial courses 
have been longer established as terminal courses in 
the junior colleges, it will be impossible to assess their 
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drawing power. Even in large urban centers not 
more than half of those continuing after the twelfth 
evade will attend the local junior college. Many will 
»refer to go to the state university, a church college, 
pe some institution with a great reputation, like Har- 
vard, Yale, Vassar, or Bryn Mawr. They may have 
in mind the hope of “making” a fraternity or sorority 
in a big university, of getting an auspicious start in 
athletics, of becoming a graduate of the same college 
or university as “dad” or “mom” or it may be just 
a desire to gain contact with a new and wider world. 
Generally boys or girls who enter a large institution 
in the middle of the course never become so much a 
part of that student body as if they had entered as 
“freshies,” worn the green caps, the dirty cords, the 
coonskin coats, the wooden shoes, ete., etc. Every 
secondary school should afford an opportunity for 
pupils to graduate at the end of the twelfth year. 
That is the time at present when there is a reshuffling 
in all the institutions of the country. 

The American way has been to give frequent oppor- 
tunities to sample new opportunities, to view new 
horizons. That has been the fundamental meaning 
of the junior high school. That unit of organization 
has been notably suecessful following those objectives. 
The biological period of life demanding a new type 
of school has been properly recognized and the activi- 
ties selected for ministration to those years have 
been wisely chosen. In the writer’s judgment, to begin 
a new type of school with the sixth grade, for ex- 
ample, would be a mistake. It would be a year too 
early. The pupils in the sixth grade are still little 
children. Likewise when they reach the tenth grade 
they are adolescents and should be grouped with 
adolescents, not with children. Ninth graders are not 


| quite mature enough for the wider liberties and the 


new regime of a real senior high school. Most ninth- 
grade boys are too small and too immature for the 
high-school baseball, football, and other strenuous 
sports. Few boys and girls at that age have happy 
experiences with abstract algebra, abstractions of 
grammar, and other subjects supposed to be mastered 
by senior-high-school youth. The mortality in ninth- 
grade subjects as taught in the ordinary high school 
is appalling. 

[f grades eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen are 
grouped together, grades eleven and twelve probably 
will inelude at least 60 per cent of the total, that is, 
juveniles will predominate. The whole spirit will be 
adjusted to their level. To have a junior college 
made up largely of immature boys and girls is to take 
away much of the “grown-upness” and dignity of 
college life. 

Through the last two decades the accrediting asso- 
ciations have stressed the necessity of entirely segre- 
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gating high-school pupils and college students. The 
reasons are that whenever immature pupils are in the 
same organization, the whole organization is leveled 
down to the status of the more immature. Many 
denominational schools have had their accreditation 
withheld until they segregated completely their pre- 
paratory school from the college. This requirement 
included different curricula, different teachers and 
administrators, separate buildings, laboratories, and 
libraries in the college from those in the preparatory 
school. The 6-44 plan reverses all that and rein- 
states the discarded arrangement and its proponents 
proclaim it as a pioneer discovery! 

Difficulties have been encountered regarding the 
sourees of revenues for support of junior colleges re- 
garded as an integral part of a public secondary 
school. In most states there are laws providing that 
schools shall be free to all residents between certain 
ages—usually from 4, 5, or 6 to 20 or 21 years of 
age. Students above the maximum age would not be 
on the same basis as those within the specified ages, 
and revenues would be withheld from their education. 
Many state laws specify that the publie schools in- 
clude the elementary schools and high schools but none 
specifically include junior colleges. In some states 
the statutes specify that the publie schools include 
grades one to twelve. The establishment and support 
of kindergartens, for example, have been hindered 
greatly because of such statutory provisions specifi- 
cally designating the name and the years to be in- 
cluded. Of course, statutes may be changed, but 
generally it is not easy. 

Experience has shown that a local junior college 
will not attract more than half of the high-school 
graduates who wish to go to college. Most of those 
who attend the local junior college do so for financial 
reasons. They can manage by living at home. But 
the students who can afford it usually prefer to go 
away to college. It seems bigger in every way. It 
affords a bigger thrill to them, and friends and 
townspeople are more impressed than if the boys and 
girls continue in the same old town, especially if the 
junior college is in the high-school building and under 
the same management. 

We should expect that junior-college students would 
not want to have the immature eleventh graders in 
the same organization as those in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades. The biological and social status 
are vastly different. The junior college should furnish 
a real college atmosphere and not a_ high-school 
atmosphere. Long ago it was recognized as undesir- 
able psychologically to have the grammar grades 
mixed with the high-school students. Anyone who 
has been much in that type of school organization will 
readily understand the maladjustment. That type 
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of arrangement should be avoided in the organization 
of junior colleges. 

There seems to be a tendency to classify junior 
colleges as secondary schools. This has come about 
partly because of the sources of support. The regents 
of higher institutions were loath to take the new 
schools under their wing. This was due to two 
reasons: (1) the universities feared that their own 
enrollments would be decreased, and (2) that their 
revenues would be diminished. The junior colleges 
were therefore obliged to seek support through tui- 
tion fees and public-school revenues. Because the 
statutes in many states seemed to forbid the use of 
public-school funds, the junior colleges had to depend 
on fees. As a consequence they have led a starvation 
existence. Where states have provided partial rev- 
enues, the junior colleges have been legally grouped 
with the public schools, or they have been taken over 
without challenge by the state departments of educa- 
tion. While the arrangement has temporarily insured 
continued existence, the very classification will prove 
an ultimate hindrance to their development. If they 
are to be colleges they should be classified with higher 
education and not with elementary and secondary 
education. The terms thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades will be a retarding influence. College students 
want to think they left the grades at the end of the 
sixth or eighth grades. Even junior high schools 
resent being classified by grades; they are junior- 
high-school students! 


has Se 
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If junior colleges are purely local institutions ang 
are designated merely as thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades, they will be inadequately housed, with inferior 
libraries, insufficient laboratory equipment, — with 
underpaid teaching staffs who do not measure up to 
college standards. These are not theoretical prophe- 
cies but are based upon many years of experience in 
sponsoring junior-college courses in connection with 
public schools. With the best of intentions local com- 
munities will promise future support if they may re- 
ceive recognition of their work. But once established 
and approved memories of promises made become 
dim. This situation develops easily because a school 
election may usher in a new board and usher out 
many of the teaching personnel. 

In the writer’s judgment the junior college should 
be a branch unit of higher education, organized and 
administered by the same board of higher education 
as the state university, the state college, and the state 
teachers’ colleges. The local community should con- 
tribute to the support of the college for the privilege 
of having a higher educational institution where stu- 
dents ean reduce expenses. There should be a local 
board or committee to insure local co-operation; 
standards of buildings, equipment, and curriculum, 
and teaching personnel should be approved by the 
state board of higher education. This board, of 
course, should endeavor to promote the best interests 
of the local community, as well as to uphold standards 
of higher education. 





EDUCATIONAL EQUIVALENTS FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Tue large numbers of foreign students who have 
already come to the United States and the increasing 
numbers who are expected to seek admission to Amer- 
ican institutions of higher education in the future 
raise the serious and difficult problem of assessing 
their educational credentials. Except for students 
from a small number of countries—England, France, 
and Germany in particular—standard practices in 
determining educational equivalents have not yet been 
established. In the ease of these countries students 
who have completed their secondary education have 
normally been admitted to the junior year of an 
American college. Since they represented a select 
group in their own countries, this practice was on 
the whole sound, although it would have been well if 
some records of their achievement had been available 
in a central office. 

With the advent of students from other countries 
of the world, with which educational contacts have in 








the past been slight, the problem of assessing equiva- 
lents becomes far more complicated. Apart from the 
fact that students who hold a baccalauréat or bachil- 
lerato expect such diplomas to be accepted as the 
equivalent of an American bachelor’s degree, there is 
the further difficulty in the American practice of ac- 
crediting students on the quantitative basis of years 
spent on education. This practice is confined to the 
United States. Throughout the rest of the world 
diplomas and degrees are awarded in terms not of 
years of school or university attendance but of amount 
of content covered. Even when the American educa- 
tional yardstick in quantitative terms is applied, there 
have been examples when students from the same 


country and with exactly the same diplomas or degrees | 


have been given different equivalence ratings when 


seeking admission to two different institutions of © 


higher education. 


That the American system of quantitative measure ~ 
ment of education in terms of credits or units is un- : 


satisfactory has been shown in a number of studies 
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and publieatious of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. It was out of these and 
other studies that the idea of the Graduate Record 
Examination sprang. Assuming that foreign students 
already have an adequate mastery of English, the con- 
struction of placement tests and their use in consider- 
ine their admission to American colleges and univer- 
sities might well be considered. This task should be 
undertaken by a central agency. The difficulties in 
developing such tests are not ignored. There would 
be involved a study of the amount of content that 
students in their own countries are expected to cover 
for secondary-school diplomas and university degrees. 
A study of the records of foreign students in such 
American institutions as they have attended in ade- 
quate numbers might furnish some guidance. Some 
suggestions for the construction of more appropriate 
tests might be derived, if foreign students now in 
American colleges and universities were tried out on 
the Graduate Record Examination or other placement 
tests at the appropriate levels. Only by some con- 
centrated attack on this problem can the variety of 
standards now employed in the admission of foreign 
students be eliminated.—I. L. K. 


THE NATIONAL METHODIST 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tre General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church made provision in 1944 for the establishment 
of a scholarship scheme to supplement the student- 
loan fund, which was first contemplated in 1864. 
From that time until 1939 offerings for the fund were 
collected on Children’s Day, observed annually on the 
second Sunday in June. In 1939 the name was 
changed to Methodist Student Day. The scholarship 
feature resulted from a decreasing demand for stu- 
dent loans and an inereasing demand for scholarships. 

Scholarships are awarded to Methodist young peo- 
ple with high aeademie records and of outstanding 
promise of future usefulness to the Church and to 
society. The scholarships, which carry tuition and 
fees up to $400 a year, are allocated to accredited 
Methodist colleges and universities on the basis of the 
number of Methodist students enrolled and the offer- 
ings for the loan and scholarship program from the 
churches in an institution’s area. During the year 
1945-46 there were 286 National Methodist Scholar- 
ships in force in 69 Methodist institutions; in 1946-47 
the number of scholarship-holders was 411. It is 
expected that more than 500 scholarships will be 
awarded for the next academic year. 

The student and scholarship funds are administered 
by the Division of Educational Institutions, the 
Methodist Board of Education, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 
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SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY REVIVES 
HONORS-COURSE PROGRAM 


Sarnt Louis UNIVERSITY, according to an announce- 
ment by the Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, will reinstate the honors 
course in the fall after a five-year wartime lapse. 
The course is open to sophomores in the College of 
Arts and Sciences and University College, and offers 
to students with exceptional ability and special apti- 
tude an opportunity for extensive, independent study 
in their chosen fields. To be eligible for considera- 
tion by the Faculty Council on Honors, students must 
have maintained a better than B average in the de- 
partment in which they plan to major and, if ap- 
proved, must pass a qualification examination. 

The honors-course program requires students to 
pursue one tutorial course in their major department 
for at least nine semester hours with independent 
reading and organization of material and reading 
reports at weekly conferences with their tutors. A 
reading course, comprising the great books, is re- 
quired of all honor students and is the basis of a 
publie oral examination at the end of the senior year. 
The requirements for graduation include completion 
of the tutorial course, the reading course, the great- 
books oral examination, and the regular written and 
oral comprehensive. examinations. 


REGIONAL PROGRAM ON THE SOVIET 
UNION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Harvarp UNIveRSITY will introduce a Regional 
Program on the Soviet Union in September, aimed 
to make students broadly conversant with the con- 
temporary Russian scene and its essential background 
and to give them a firm working knowledge of the 
language. The program seeks to meet the needs of 
students interested in public service, journalism, and 
business, but will also provide appropriate broad 
background for eventual scholarship and teaching. 

The length of the course will vary in terms of stu- 
dent background and training, particularly in the 
Russian language. The program will provide a basic 
introduction to the study of the Soviet Union and its 
essential background in a series of parallel semester 
courses covering about five of the following fields: 
economies, history, the history of ideas, anthropology, 
social institutions, governmental institutions, foreign 
policy, and literature. Specialized seminars in vari- 
ous ones of the fields will also be available. Students 
will be expected to continue active study of the lan- 
guage until they are certified as having acceptable 
proficiency. The program’s center of interest is 
Soviet Russia, but the latter will be considered in the 
setting of Slavic Europe and also in relation to the 
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areas “peripheral” to Russia in Europe and in west- 
ern and eastern Asia. 

About 20 students will be admitted to the program 
each year, the number being restricted so that stu- 
dents may have the advantage of individual guidance 
and that group discussions may be made more effec- 
tive. Further information about the program may be 
obtained from Donald C. MeKay, chairman, Com- 
mittee on International and Regional Studies, Har- 
vard University. Application blanks, obtainable from 
the office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
should be filed with the school not later than July 20. 


NEW ARTS COLLEGE PROGRAM, THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

MaJor changes in the program of study leading to 
the B.A. degree will be introduced at the Ohio State 
University for entering freshmen next fall. The new 
program, adopted after three years of study by a spe- 
cial faculty committee, is designed to give students a 
much broader background of general education and 
will greatly increase the number of fixed require- 
ments, leaving almost no elective courses in the first 
two college years. Bachelor of Science curricula will 
not be affected. The new program, according to Har- 
lan Hatcher, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, “will 
attempt to guide the student through the maze of 
courses which now represent the fields of knowledge 
in a modern university.” 

The new freshman-sophomore requirements include: 
a 15-hour history sequence and five hours each of 
political science, economies, and sociology; 15 hours 
each of a physical and biological science; 15 hours 
of a foreign language with two high-school units of 
another language. A high-school-level mathematies- 
placement test will be given to all entering students. 
The faculty committee, since it found it possible and 
quite usual for students to graduate without any in- 
struction in either philosophy or the arts and with 
only elementary English composition and literature 
courses, added new junior-senior requirements inelud- 
ing a five-hour English-composition course; nine hours 
of literature, five of which may be in a foreign lan- 
guage; six hours of philosophy; and six hours of 
Physical edu- 
cation, hygiene, and military-science requirements re- 


music, fine arts, or art of the theater. 


mained unchanged. 


Notes and News 
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The faculty committee in making its recommenda. 
tions observed that ‘the almost incredible expansioy 
of knowledge” has led to increasing departmentaliza. 
tion and specialization and that it has become “jp. 
creasingly difficult for a student to gain a well. 
rounded education during a four-year residence at 
modern university.” 


NEW COURSES AT GLASSBORO AND 
TRENTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

Two new courses for teachers have, according to an 
announcement received from Robert H. Morrison, as- 
sistant commissioner for higher education in New Jer- 
sey, been approved by Commissioner John H. Boss- 
hart and the State Board of Education. 

The Trenton State Teachers College will offer a 
course of 32 semester points for school librarians, 
open to teachers who are college graduates and lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Library Science 
(B.L.S.) and a school librarian’s certificate. In addi- 
tion to technical library courses applicants for the 
degree will study such topics as: the library and the 
school curriculum, the library’s function in the school- 
guidance program, visual and auditory aids through 
the school library, and the function of the school 
library in providing for handicapped children and in 
the adult-eduecation program. For those preparing 
to teach in high schools and to serve as school li- 
brarians a course of 18 semester points will also be 
offered during their four years’ undergraduate pro- 
gram. The library courses will be directed by Mary 
V. Gaver, college librarian. Candidates for the B.L.S. 
will be admitted to the 1947 summer session, begin- 
ning July 1. 

The Glassboro State Teachers College will offer a 
course to educate teachers for certification in grades 
5-9, designed to meet the special needs of the schools 
of South Jersey where these grades are frequently 
taught by one teacher. The subject-matter require- 
ments in mathematics, English, science, and the so- 
cial studies will be greatly increased and special em- 
phasis placed on geography and New Jersey history. 
Courses will be provided in professionalized subject 
matter, foundation courses in education, and student 
teaching. Students will be admitted to the freshman 
year of the course in September. 





Report on memberships: While our gain during 
the month of May was small, we are happy to report 
that we are holding our own. New members for the 
week ending June 2: sustaining, 1; active, 8. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

H. Cuirrorp Fox, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Dubuque (Iowa), has been appointed 
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president, Findlay ( Ohio) College, to sueceed C. A. 
Morey, dean, who has been serving for several years 
as acting president. Carl A. Dallinger, head of the 
department of speech, will sueceed Dean Fox, June 9. 


Epwin B. Anarer has been appointed president of 
a new college, to be known as the Pierce School of 
Agriculture, which will open on July 7 at Canoga 
Park (Calif.). The school, which was named for 
Clarenee W. Pierce, former president of the Los 
Angeles Board of Education, will accommodate 250 
students and is described by Vierling Kersey, super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles, as a “city school on 
high-school and junior-college level.” Completion of 
courses will lead to two years’ credit in any state 
institution toward a B.S. degree. Dr. Angier assumed 
his new duties, June 1. 


THE REVEREND SEYMOUR St. JOHN will succeed his 
father, the Reverend George C. St. John, as head- 
master, Choate School (Wallingford, Conn.), June 
12. The proposed retirement of Dr. St. John was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 8, 1946. 


JOHN CH’UAN-FANG Lo, whose appointment as vis- 
iting professor of psychology, Franklin and Marshall 
College (Laneaster, Pa.), was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, October 19, 1946, will return to China 
this summer to resume his duties as dean, School of 
Arts, and professor of psychology, Huachung Uni- 
versity (Wuchang). 


Louis N. Ripenovr, of the staff of the University 
of Pennsylvania and a specialist in nuclear physics 
and artificial radioactivity, has been named dean, 
Graduate School, University of Illinois, to sueceed 
Robert D. Carmichael who will be retired, September 
1. John M. Kuypers, chairman of the department 
of musie, Cornell University, will sueceed the late 
Frederie B. Stiven as director of the School of Musie, 
September 1. Dr. Stiven’s death was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, February 1. 


GrorcE B. Fow er, whose appointment to the staff 
of Briarcliff Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.), 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, September 29, 
1945, has been appointed academie dean. 


JAMES Purpvs, assistant professor of social science, 
University of Denver, has been appointed assistant 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences. 


Ray A. Wu.iams, superintendent of schools, 
Flandreau (S. Dak.), assumed his new duties as 
registrar, Eastern State Normal School (Madison, 


8. Dak.), June 1. 


D. Victor Grirro, formerly with the United States 
Employment Service in Brooklyn, has been appointed 
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acting director of guidance and co-ordinator of vet- 
erans’ affairs, Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. Y.). 


Louis CAzAMIAN, a professor in the Sorbonne 
(Paris), has been appointed visiting professor of 
French for’ 1947-48, Grinnell (lowa) College. 


Burton W. Marvin, a member of the staff of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been appointed associate professor of jour- 
nalism, Columbia University. 

Epwarp A. WEAVER, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of botany, Ripon (Wis.) College, was re- 
ported in ScHoon anp Society, October 20, 1945, has 
been named to the staff of the University of Washing- 
ton (Seattle) to teach genetics during the summer and 
to assume a post on the regular faculty in the fall. 
He will teach on a part-time basis and do research in 
horticulture. 


Epwarp C. May, JR., whose appointment as instrue- 
tor in the classics, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.), was reported in ScHoont anp Society, October 
13, 1946, has been appointed assistant professor of 
Greek, University of Alberta (Edmonton, Canada). 


THE following appointments at Emory University 
were announced under date of May 21: Harry A. 
Walker, assistant professor of pharmacology (effec- 
tive July 1); George Fenwick Jones, assistant pro- 
fessor of German (effective September 1); Willis A. 
Sutton, Jr., instructor in sociology (effective January 
1, 1948); Samuel D. Murray, instructor in surgery; 
Miriam Gutzke, assistant instructor in nursing arts; 
and Janice Sims, assistant clinical instructor in medi- 
eal and surgi¢al nursing. 

Water P. Honenstein, adjunct professor of 
polymer chemistry, Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, has gone to Rehovoth (Palestine) to supervise 
the installation of equipment at the new Weizmann 
Research Center. Dr. Hohenstein will return to the 
United States late this spring, but will go back to 
Palestine in February, 1948, to assume a post as head 
of the Institute of Plastics Research in the center. 


ArtHuR K. Loomis, professor of education and 
director, School of Education, University of Denver, 
left, May 23, at the invitation of General Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters to serve for two years as 
special adviser to the chief of the Civil Information 
and Edueation Section and the chief of the Educa- 
tion Division “in the formulation of long-range 
policies for the purpose of implementing the edu- 
cational objectives of the SCAP in regard to revision 
of textbooks and curricula; initiate planning aimed to 
result in democratization of Japanese educational in- 
stitutions and procedures; advise Japanese educa- 
tional officials regarding problems involved in text- 
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book-publication agencies concerning textbook and 
curricula revision.” Dr. Loomis is on leave of ab- 
sence from the university. 


THE state legislature of Missouri has authorized a 
broad inquiry into the school problems of the state 
the results of which will be encompassed in a program 
to be ready for action by January 1, 1948. Appointed 
to aid the legislative research staff are Roy E. Brown, 
professor of political science, University of Denver; 
John R. Sly, head of the survey division, Princeton 
University; and A. G. Capps, professor of education, 
University of Missouri. 

Marion A. MILozEwskI, formerly director of the 
international-relations office, American Library Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed director of the co-opera- 
tive survey of libraries in the Southeastern states, con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the Tennessee Valley 
Library Council. Preliminary studies by the couneil, 
composed of representatives of the TVA and the ALA, 
reveal a “dearth of accurate information about library 
facilities, and the little that is known indicates serious 
deficiencies in support, in buildings, in personnel, and 
in books.” The purpose of the survey is to assist 
public, school, and university libraries to secure a 
reasonably accurate picture of facilities and the needs 
of the. region and to plan and initiate co-ordinated 
programs of action which will lead to the improvement 
of conditions. 


EvuGENE B. Ferris, associate professor of medicine, 
University of Cincinnati, has been named editor-in- 
chief, Journal of Clinical Investigation. I. Arthur 
Mirsky, director of the Jewish Hospital’s May Insti- 
tute for Medical Research and associate professor of 
experimental medicine at the university, and William 
B. Bean, associate professor of medicine, will serve 
as associate editors. After July 1 all activities of the 
editorial offices will be carried on at the university. 


Recent Deaths 

WINiFRED RiaGs KITTREDGE, a speech pathologist 
and for twenty-five years a teacher in the public 
schools of New York City, suecumbed to a heart at- 
tack, May 21, at the age of sixty years. Mrs. Kitt- 
redge, who had gained wide recognition for her work 
with mentally normal children who refused to talk, 
retired from her post with the city’s school in 1945 
beeause of ill health. 


NELLIE NerLson, professor emeritus of history, 
Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), died, 
May 26, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Neil- 


son had served as instructor in English (1900-02), 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, and at Mount Holyoke 
College as professor of history and political science 
and chairman of the department (1902-39). 
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GLENN ALLAN MILLIKAN, head of the department 
of physiology, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, 
Tenn.), died, May 26, of injuries from an accident 
as he was climbing a canyon in the Cumberland 
Mountains, May 25. Dr. Millikan, who was forty- 
one years old at the time of his death, had served 
as research fellow (1933-37), Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge University; fellow (1939-40), Johnson Foun- 
dation, University of Pensylvania; and assistant pro- 
fessor of physiology (1940-42), Medical College, Cor- 
nell University. During the war he helped to develop 
some of the high-altitude equipment used on bombing 
planes and developed the oximeter, a device for deter- 
mining oxygen concentration in the blood. 


THE Very REVEREND Raymonp V. Kirk, C.S.Sp., 
former president, Duquesne University (Pittsburgh), 
died, May 27, at the age of forty-eight years. Mon- 
signor Kirk, who organized the School of Education 
in the university (1929) and was its first dean, had 
held the presidency from 1940 to 1946 when illness 
foreed his retirement. 


SHERWOOD DopGE SHANKLAND, former executive 
secretary, American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, died, May 27, at the age of seventy-three 
years. Mr. Shankland had served as teacher of sci- 
ence (1894-95), principal of the high school (1895- 
96), and superintendent of schools (1896-1909), Wil- 
loughby (Ohio); general manager (1909-22), An- 
drews Institute; executive secretary (1922-37), De- 
partment of Superintendents, NEA; and executive 
secretary (1937-46), AASA. 


Forrest C. Burron, professor of dairy manufac- 
tures, New Jersey College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
University, succumbed to a heart attack, May 27, at 
the age of fifty-two years. Mr. Button had served 
the university since 1919. 


THoMAS THORNTON ReaD, Vinton professor emeri- 
tus of mining engineering, School of Mines, Columbia 
University, succumbed to a heart ailment, May 29, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Read had served 
as associate professor of mining (1902-04), Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; assistant in mineralogy (1905-06) 
and Vinton professor of mining engineering (1929- 
46), Columbia University; professor of mining and 
metallurgy (1906-07), Colorado College (Colorado 
Springs); professor of metallurgy (1907-10), Pei 
Yang University (Tientsin, China); associate editor 
(1901-15), Mining and Scientifie Press; chief of the 
service division (1915-19), New Jersey Zine Com- 
pany; chief of education service (1919-24) and 
safety-service director (1924-26), U. S. Bureau of 
Mines; and executive secretary (1926-29), American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering. 
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J. Ausrey LANE, dean of men and professor of 
agriculture, Wilberforce (Ohio) University  suc- 
eumbed to a heart attack, May 30. Dr. Lane had 
served the university for twenty-five years. 


Tue RevEREND Wituiam A. Carey, C.S.C., pro- 
fessor of Latin, University of Notre Dame, died, May 
31, at the age of fifty-eight years. Father Carey had 
served as teacher of Latin and Greek (1918-26), 
registrar (1926-29), and professor of Latin (1933- 
17), University of Notre Dame, and vice-president 
(1929-33), University of Portland (Ore.). 


Coming Events 


Tue Catholie Theological Society of America will 
hold its second annual convention at St. John’s Semi- 
nary (Brighton, Mass.), June 30-July 2. The Rev- 
erend Joseph C. Fenton, of the Catholie University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), and seeretary of the 


Shorter Papers. 
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society, has announced that the Proceedings of the 
first convention are being distributed to the members. 


Tue seventh annual Western Folklore Conference 
will be held at the University of Denver, July 10—12.. 
Interesting and important programs have been ar- 
ranged as well as trips to nearby historical points and 
special exhibits of pictures, books, magazines, and 
other materials in the field of American folklore. 


THE ninth annual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, will be held at the Ohio 
State University, July 14-25. The meetings, which 
will follow the workshop pattern, will be centered on 
the theme, “Democratic Values in Elementary School 
Leadership.” The university is offering three quarter 
hours of credit (equivalent to two semester hours) to 
all conference members. For reservations write tc 
Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6. 





EFFICIENCY ENGINEERING IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL EMERGENCY! 


THE colleges of the country are now flooded with 
students as never before. To meet this emergency, in- 
stitutions have made notable efforts to increase hous- 
ing, classroom space, and staff and so to handle this 
greatly inereased enrollment—by doing more of the 
same old thing in the same old way! There seems to 
be a pervading assumption that pretty much the same 
programs as before the war, taught in the same way, 


~* are best, or at least that forthright attempts at more 


efficient methods and very practical experimental at- 
tacks upon problems are somehow inappropriate in 
higher education. And even faculty members who 
pride themselves upon their open-mindedness and sci- 
entific attitude here show a distressing compartmeéntal- 
ization of thinking. At a faculty club, engineers justi- 
fiably speak with pride of gains in industrial efficiency 
resulting from their elimination of unnecessary opera- 
tions and faeilitation of processes; psychologists simi- 
larly tell of improvements in selection and placement 
they brought about in the services and industry; edu- 
cators report improvements they made in military and 
industrial training programs. But suggest to these 
men that they could apply analogous modes of think- 
ing to their own university work and perhaps make 
substantial gains in efficiency there, and they seem 
often taken aback or even angry! It is the purpose 
of this paper to urge that there should be such ap- 


* Vice-presidential address delivered before Section I 
(Psychology) meeting in collaboration with Section Q 
(Education) of the AAAS at Boston. 


plications and that marked gains in efficiency are pos- 
sible in higher education—and to instance these con- 
tentions by specifie suggestions and supporting data. 
These suggestions will be especially with reference to 
the present emergency in higher education and the 
needs of the veteran. But they are applicable gen- 
erally. They could all, in some way and at some point 
in the total edueational program, markedly save time 
or effort for staff or students (usually both) and also 
aid in housing and elass-space problems. Though thus 
practical, they could yield evidence of great value as 
regards basie problems of higher education. 


DESIRABLE CHANGES AND SAMPLE OUTCOMES 


1. Students should be admitted to college on the 
basis of ability to do eollege work (and, more broadly, 
to profit by the total college experience) rather than 
on amount or nature of high-school eredits. Students 
who have not graduated from high school, if there is 
reasonable evidence that they are ready for and will 
profit from college, should have the opportunity to 
enter. Many colleges are now giving some such op- 
portunity to the veteran without a high-school diploma, 
but usually as a special temporary measure only for 
him. However, before the war the universities of 
Minnesota, Arkansas, and Louisville, and during the 
war Illinois and Purdue, tried admitting students with- 
out a high-school diploma and found their academic 
work on the average at least as good as that of regular 
students. In fact, where three years of high school 
had been completed and the selection had been care- 
ful, the average of these nongraduates was substan- 
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tially higher. Further, in all studies where evidence 
was obtained regarding adjustment to college life, as 
shown, for instance, by participation in student activi- 
ties or by judgments of teachers or parents, outeomes 
were also favorable—there might even be gains in ma- 
turity and social competence over paired cases who 
had completed high school.? 

What little postwar material is available on admis- 
sion of veterans without a seeondary-school diploma is 
also favorable. Thus L. L. Love, dean, Ohio State 
University, has found (and will report shortly in the 
Journal of Higher Education) that, of 73 veterans 
averaging only two years of high-school work but 
admitted to the university on the basis of scores above 
the 40th percentile on the high-school test of General 
Educational Development, the proportion dropping out 
of school because of low grades was somewhat less and 
the median scholarship slightly higher than for male 
freshmen before the war. In short, evidence in va- 
rious institutions and with various groups is con- 
sistent in indicating that, even though selection has 
often been inadequate and no help has been given 
to bridge possible gaps or meet initial difficulties in 
college, students without complete high-school prepa- 
ration have done well in college. Better selection and 
a little help at first in adjustment to college work and 
college life should make outcomes even more satis- 
factory. 

2. Placement upon admission, and crediting there- 
after, should be on the basis of evidence of competence 
rather than academic time served. The most straight- 
forward and most usual way of meeting this require- 
ment is to give credit by examination. The evidence 
in support of this practice is highly favorable. Ten 
and more years ago the University of Buffalo found, 
regarding students given such credit at entrance, that 
“the group as a whole, and particularly those who 
passed nine or more semester hours of work (by ex- 
amination), is distinetly superior to the entire fresh- 
man class in the average grade-point status they earn, 
and ... slightly better in those fields in which special 
examinations were taken than in the remaining sub- 
jects.” Reports from instructors indicated that these 
students “seem to suffer no disability when they begin 


2 Rudyard K. Bent, ‘‘Scholastie Records of Non-High 
School Graduates entering the University of Arkansas,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, October, 1946, Vol. 40, 
pp. 108-115. 

Irwin A. Berg and Robert P. Larsen, ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of Students Entering College One or More Semes- 
ters before Graduation from High School,’’ Journal of 
Educational Research, September, 1945, Vol. 39, pp. 33-40. 

C. H. Dammon, ‘‘Admission without High School 
Graduation; with Discussion,’’ Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, Vol. 19, pp. 471-85, 
1944. 

Lily Detchen, ‘‘ College Education without High School 
Graduation,’’ School Review, Vol. 47, 1939, 182-91. 
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advanced courses in college without taking the pre- 


‘requisite work in the same institution.”* 


At Ohio State University it was found that 81 per 
cent of the students passing the first course in chep. 
istry by examination obtained A or B in the second 
course, as compared with only 28 per cent who took 
the first course. Similar results have been found by 
the department of Romance languages and at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.t The Ohio State University gives 
credit to veterans at entrance for courses above the 
40th percentile on certain of the college tests of gen- 
eral educational development. A first check on 68 of 
these cases shows their academic work clearly above 
that of the median male freshman (median P. H. Rs 
of 2.78 and 2.18, respectively, and only a fourth as 
many of these veterans as of other men below the 
graduation requirements). Credit on the basis of the 
college G.E.D. tests thus does not seem to be advane- 
ing these students into work they cannot handle. 

Credit by examination thus appears vindicated by 
outeomes. Yet it must be emphasized that the ex- 
aminations used have in many cases been relatively 
unsatisfactory. Moreover, nothing is usually done to 
give students receiving examination credit some initial 
help in fitting into a succeeding course in the same 
subject. Improvements in examinations and _ pro- 
cedures should make outcomes even better. 

3. Much time and effort can be saved both students 
and faculty by providing for the fact that able stu- 
dents need much less. teaching and class work than 
average or poor students. In large courses, a simple 
method so to save is to have sections for superior stu- 
dents which meet less time a week than the regular 
sections—a method tried in a number of institutions, 
notably by D. A. Woreester at the University of 
Nebraska.® In the required course in educational psy- 
chology at Ohio State University, the method has been 
to a considerable degree patterned after his. On the 
basis of academic record to date, score on the univer- 
sity test of general ability given at entrance and a 
pretest anticipating the work of the course given the 
first day, roughly the top fifth of the students is put 
into special sections meeting not five days a week, as 
the regular sections do, but one evening a week for two 
hours. These “acceleration seminars” read a third 
more than regular sections and eover practically all the 
laboratory exercises, though some by demonstrations 


3H. C. Mills, ‘‘ Contributions of Anticipatory Examina- 
tion,’’ Studies in Articulation of High School and Col- 
lege, Vol. 13, Series 2, Bulletin 1, University of Buffalo, 
1936. 

4 Alfred B. Garrett, ‘‘Giving College Credit in Chem- 
istry by Examination,’’ Ohio Schools, Vol. 24, 1946, pp. 
358-7. 

B. P. Tuttle, ‘‘ Proficiency Examinations at the Univer: 
sity of Illinois,’’ Journal of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, Vol. 2, 1935, pp. 55-9. 

5 Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 16, 1945, pp. 152-4. 
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or in abbreviated form; further, these students either 
enroll for an extra course or make other use of saved 
time. (Some are employed or already carrying heavy 
loads.) During the quarter, any “seminar” student 
who drops below a good C grade is returned to a 
regular section. 

Objective midterm and final examinations, given to 
all, show the “seminar” groups above the others; even 
when eases in a seminar were paired on the basis of 
sex, age, ability, and previous academic record with 
eases in the regular sections taught by the same in- 
structor, they still scored a bit higher. Anecdotal 
records showed more student participation and more 
extra voluntary reading in the seminar. Worcester 
has reported more students in such groups going on 
for advanced work in the subject. And all this seems 
understandable; when with their peers and more on 
their own, good students found the situation more 
stimulating, and time less wasted by discussion below 
their need. The extra course, thus made possible, 
helped able and mature students to progress more 
rapidly. Moreover, in sections from which the out- 
standing students had been removed, the less able had 
more chance at class participation and received more 
attention; they were less discouraged. In short, the 
benefits to the students seem general. A one-evening 
class frees classroom space. An instructor can handle 
two such seminars about as easily and with more en- 
joyment than an average section; the arrangement thus 
helps on staffing. 

4. To a greater extent than ordinarily permitted, 
able students ean take academic loads heavier than 
average. Findings regarding 2,281 graduates of Ohio 
State University who had taken all their college work 
in this institution are typical of other studies of this 
matter. When these cases were classified according to 
average load for the entire college career, it was found 
that the point-hour ratio rose steadily from a median 
of 2.46 for those with loads below 14 to 3.35 for those 
with average loads for their entire college careers of 
20 hours or up. As would be expected, and partly 
as a result of selective permission, those with heavier 
loads were abler, as shown by the entrance test of 
general ability. However, an intensive study of 1,880 
women (to keep free of such influences as the draft, 
affecting the men during the war) showed the median 
ability seore of those taking the usual load of 16 
course hours to be only 16 centiles lower than the 
median for those taking 19 hours or over. Further, 
extra loads were not taken at the expense of partici- 
pation in campus life. The number of activities listed 
in the Student Year Book for these same women rose 
from a median of 3.2 for those with the conventional 
load of 16 to 3.9 for those with 19 or more, and the 
per cents listed as officers in a student organization 
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from 22 to 37. There was some evidence to indicate 
that the heavy loads did not affect health. In short, 
the superior students appeared well able to take dis- 
tinetly more than the usual course load, and to be 
stimulated rather than harmed thereby. If some of 
the courses had been time-saving “acceleration semi- 
nars,” yet heavier loads might well have been possible. 

5. Curricular content should be determined not by 
arm-chair theorizing but by scientific study; educa- 
tional economies may often result. Moreover, de- 
spite its faults, the “scientific curriculum-building” of 
twenty years ago had far greater potentialities for 
sound growth than the present rash of committee pro- 
nouncements and curricular revisions often based as 
much on a priori thinking (and faculty polities), and 
as little on scientific investigation, as similar efforts 
fifty years ago. Even very elementary empiricism 
regarding curricula may bring savings for both stu- 
dents and institutions. Some years ago a certain engi- 
neering college discovered that a group of students 
about to graduate had, by mistake, been admitted with- 
out a certain entrance requirement in mathematics. 
Investigation showed that these students had as good 
college records as others who had met the require- 
ment. With admirable forthrightness, the requirement 
was thereupon dropped. Would that more such acci- 
dents happened, and that more faculties were as in- 
tellectually honest! Regrettable indeed is it that 
planned experiments of this type are not made. 

A neat investigation by a former colleague further 
illustrates possibilities of curricular saving. Students 
in dairy technology were being required to take a 
course in mathematics, to give them certain needed 
skills and understandings. But detailed investigation 
of the mathematies actually used, both in technological 
training and by dairy technologists in the field, showed 
the needs to be relatively simple and specifie and to 
have relatively little relation to the contents of the 
mathematies course. A simple set of self-instructional 
practice exercises, based on the investigation, was 
found to meet the need far better than the course did.° 
The writer has made somewhat analogous savings, in 
teaching a modicum of statistics in educational psy- 
chology; what originally took two weeks is now being 
done in two days, by self-instructional practice exer- 
cises. 

It may be argued that the above instances concern 
“tool subjects,” to which such practical appraisals 
especially apply. But thus to prune them, and make 
them more functional, would accomplish much. Such 
methods are clearly appropriate in vocational or pro- 
fessional programs. Surely somewhat analogous syste- 
matie consideration even of the elements in a liberal 


6 F, P. Frutchy, ‘‘Removal of Deficiencies by Practice 
Exercises,’’ Junior College Journal, 1934, Vol. 4, 403-9. 
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education, with reference to goals, might result in 
content somewhat more relevant, and teaching more 
incisive. 
PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

College admission and acerediting rules and pro- 
cedures have long been based on time-serving and 
course-taking concepts generally recognized as unsatis- 
factory. It seems not too much to say that college 
instructional methods have, in general, remained 
pretty much the same as fifty years ago. Student 
course loads and rates of progress have tended to be 
decided by registrar’s rules and educational conven- 
tions rather than in relation to the facts of individual 
differences in abilities and maturity. Admission and 
prerequisite requirements and the content of courses 
have been determined by faculty preconceptions and 
interests rather than systematie evidence. Instead, it 
is proposed that students should be admitted to pro- 
grams of higher education according to the best avail- 
able evidence regarding their ability to profit by such 
programs. In these programs, they should be placed 
where the best evidence indicates they should be. The 
teaching they receive should be, in amount and nature, 
suited to their abilities and needs. They should be 
allowed to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities of a college or university in proportion to 
their capacity to utilize such opportunities. The 
courses they take should be systematically studied to 
assure that they most effectively serve their purpeses. 

By methods in total far less satisfactory, 22 per cent 


of the graduates in four colleges at the Ohio State . 


University, in 194445, completed a four-year program 
in three calendar years or less, with academic records 
substantially above the average and also good partici- 
pation in campus activities. The prediction is ven- 
tured that, with a reasonable use of the suggestions 
above, more students could now similarly economize in 
total time taken for an education program, and that 
very substantial savings could be made of faculty time 
and energy. Further, such experimentation would illu- 
minate, as never before, basic problems of policy as 
regards admissions, guidance, instructional method, 
curricula. The pressure of present needs presents an 
opportunity, such as may never recur, to break with 
hampering conventional educational practices and es- 
tablish a pragmatie experimentalism in dealing with 
problems of higher education. 
S. L. PRESSEY 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


LET’S ANCHOR EDUCATION TO ENGLISH 


Many writing and talking on the subject of edu- 
eation appear to be blown about by every wind, and 
the total of their preseriptions adds up to a bewil- 
dering complexity. The perpetual cry is change! As 
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if some magical transformation were to be expected 
from mere shifting of the curriculum, which, as has 
been said, is nothing at all but the wrappings around 
education. 

It used to be thought that some aspects of the 
world’s lore could without harm be withheld from 
young people until they had made sure about their 
language footing. But now requirement after require- 
ment is introduced just because life needs music, art, 
capacity for social adjustment, scientific information, 
and so on. We prescribe courses as if school could 
teach everything, in double-quick time, and as if what 
a person did not learn in school he could not possibly 
learn in the rest of his life. 

Why can we not positively anchor education to some- 
thing universal and ‘stable? In high school and col- 
lege, try as we may, we cannot possibly secure any- 
thing but a start in knowledge, and the thinner -we 
spread this knowledge the less of it we assimilate. In 
the mad rush we come out fatally handicapped by 
failure to gain the most important of all assets, under- 
standing and appreciation of our own language, the 
vehicle of our thoughts (if we have any). The abso- 
lute additional requirement of a number of new sub- 
jects has disastrously lopped off time formerly given 
to English, which, more than a subject, is rather an 
art to be acquired by slow degrees and long practicing. 

In our secondary-school system we have grown into 
the habit of passing all students, or nearly so, on a 
mere count of class hours. As Professor Louis Foley 
says, we “pass all students and the buck.” The col- 
lege accepts the “buck” and in turn passes it on as 
best it can. Ignorance of English is almost as de- 
plorable in college as in high school, and I think 
it safe to say that experienced teachers of composition 
there are uniformly in despair over the apparent hope- 
lessness of their task. 

It seems to me that, whether everybody likes it or 
not, we have to establish English firmly as the inmost 
eore of the eurriculum in high school. That means 
that not only must the necessary hours be given to it, 
but that educators and administrators must get behind 
it and let all students know what they have to do 
about it. Some appeasing educators speak of “non- 
verbalistie” students, as if one could promptly decide 
which students should learn language and which not, 
and excuse the latter forthwith from making the at- 
tempt, shoving them, instead, into mechanical voea- 
tions. But this is ridiculous. 
least. 
eently from France and Germany and have been in- 
pressed, as usual, in noting how much better these 
are worded and otherwise expressed than would be the 
ease on the part of writers of similar station in life 
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among us. As a matter of fact most of our people, 
it seems, are too lethargic in language, because they 
are not adequately versed in it, even to write letters. 

If a high-school student proves that he really ean- 
not learn to handle the language passably in speaking 
and writing and that he has not, therefore, in the only 
acceptable sense, learned to read, then he should not 
be graduated from high school, much less be admitted 
to college. Thus would be set free those who can 
really take an education, but who are handicapped by 
the drag of the presence of those for whom anything 
that ean properly be termed education is an impossi- 
bility. 

My personal conviction is strong that foreign lan- 
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guage has to be mixed with English in order to pro- 
duce the best results in capacity for the latter; that 
whether one reaches real distinction in English or not, 
the mixed diet is by long odds the more nutritious. 

If, however, substantial agreement upon this point 
cannot be reached, and a way can be devised to enable 
students to absorb their own language without refer- 
ence to others, let that way be introduced, and speed- 
ily. One thing above all is evident in this matter of 
our national education: the overwhelming priority of 
English as a high-school and college study. 

A. M. WITHERS 

CONCORD COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 





RURAL SOCIAL STUDIES IN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1927-47 

THAT 84 per cent of the state teachers colleges and 
normal schools have some offering in rural sociology 
and/or rural-eommunity activities is indeed gratifying 
to those concerned with rural life and education, all 
the more so since this is a marked increase over past 
offerings. Twenty years ago the author had occasion 
to study in these same institutions the offerings as dif- 
ferentiated for the preparation of rural teachers. 


data from those colleges from which no information 
was received this time, there is little reason to believe 
that, had their data been included, there would be any 
significant changes in percentages. The findings for 
the current school year are given in Table 1. 
Fourteen per cent of the colleges have no rural 
offering in social studies, contrasting with which, as 
might be expected, are the 20 per cent in the indus- 
trial states of New England and the Middle Atlantic. 
From two schools came the statement that practically 














TABLE 1 
Rurat Sociat-StnpiES OFFERINGS IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1946-47 
Rural Sociology Rural Community oe 
& & x 
, 2 | 3 55 : 5 : ag 
Region SB | ae | 2 33/2 ee 23/2 Jo | fs | 
g5a| 93 | 4 sola | 38] 4 #81 & tse] eo | « 
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Tea eCersiadtee ss 142 92 26 18 4 31 16 15 3 58 11 18 2 
New Bingietth css cuslachs 15 7 2 4 2 1 2 5 1 3 
Middle Atlantic .......... 25 13 + 6 2 3 2 1 1 9 2 4 
East North Central ...... 20 18 8 5 3 2 10 2 2 
West North Central ...... 26 16 4 1 9 3 5 9 1 2 
South Atlanti¢ ...sseceec 16 11 3 3 1 3 4 2 
East South Central ...... 7 6 3 1 2 1 6 2 1 
West South Central ...... 12 8 2 1 8 1 
Mountaie: i400 eeeewa Gane 10 9 1 5 3 1 1 6 2 
Pacifie cinciaes sheweeee ss 11 + 1 4 1 1 1 3 1 1 5 1 












































Twice since then, in 1932 and 1935, he has repeated 
the study, collecting for each institution complete and 
verified data.t_ For the present school year, informa- 
tion as to the offerings in rural social studies only 
was requested of the present 183 colleges, replies hav- 
ing been received from 142. In comparing the past 

1 Robinson, Wm. McKinley, ‘‘ Practices and Trends in 
the Preparation of Teachers for Rural Elementary Schools 
in the State Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools,’’ 


1936, 118 pp. Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo. 


all their work has a rural orientation. In other sec- 
tions of the country there is little variation in per- 
centages. But three of the institutions offer rural 
economies only. Two colleges indicate that rural 
sociology is to be added to their offerings as soon as 
possible. Comparable data for the past twenty years 
are given in Table 2. 

The decrease in offerings in rural-community ac- 
tivities in contrast with the increase in rural sociology 
and rural economies in the first five-year period was 
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possibly due to the fact that rural sociology as a 
subject was just coming into its own. The rural-com- 
munity-activities courses, to judge from the catalogue 


TABLE 2 


COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF COLLEGES OFFERING RURAL 
SOCIAL STUDIES, 1927-47 














Offering 1927 1932 1935 1947 

Per Per Per Per 

cent cent cent cent 

Rural Sociology .. 58.6 60.2 51.1 77.4 
Rural Community 

Activities ...... 32.0 25.3 18.5 32.9 

Rural Economics . 21.5 23.7 15.2 53.5 


descriptions, were more or less a feeling about for a 
body of material which has since been incorporated in 
rural sociology. The declines in all three areas in 
1935 may in part have been due to the depression 
and the resulting curtailment of all programs. 
Further, it was difficult to convince any student that 
he should prepare for teaching in rural schools at 
the poverty level on which they were operating. The 
same line of reasoning would lead to the conclusion 
that greater prosperity and higher rural-teacher sal- 
aries have some bearing on the present increase in 
offerings. 

Another factor which probably enters into this in- 
crease is the growing appreciation of the interrela- 
tionship of the school and community, as expressed in 
the term, community school. Further evidence of this 
awareness is the fact that approximately one third 
of the colleges have combined some field work with the 
courses in rural sociology and rural-community activi- 
ties. Those in institutions in which the offerings were 
integrated rather than offered as separate courses, if 
comments were added, referred to the integration as 
being in rural education as frequently as in social- 
studies courses. 

The rural community as including more than 
farms and rural education as being concerned with 
more than one-teacher schools seem to be becoming 
more widely accepted concepts. In all the replies 
there was but one mention of the one-teacher school 
(“in general, we have got away from the idea of spe- 
cialization in rural education as such, although we 
do place a considerable number of our graduates in 
one-room rural sehools’). This attitude was found 
much more frequently a decade ago and still more 
frequently two decades ago, when there was less ap- 
preciation of the significance of the rural community 
as such and a resistance to the marked differentiation 
in the preparation of rural teachers then in vogue in 
some areas. This latter came in no small part as an 
aftermath of the report in 1909 of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Commission on Country Life. 
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From two of the colleges came statements that 
reflect the all too common greater sensitivity to de. 
mand than to need, which frequently means relative 
neglect of rural needs. The one statement was that 
“students all want positions in urban communities, 
so, there has been practically no demand [for rural 
courses | recently,” and the other, “little call now with 
searcity of teachers in towns and cities.” But in 
spite of these, the total outlook is definitely encour- 
aging. 

Wm. McKINLEY Rosinson 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
KALAMAZOO 
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BLAU, JOSEPH L. (editor). American Philosophie Ad- 
dresses: 1700-1900. Pp. 762. Columbia University 
Press. 1946. $6.75. 

Presents materials for students of the history of American 
thought. 





CoDIGNOLA, ERNESTO. Le ‘‘scuole nuove’’ e i loro prob- 
lemt. Pp. 106. La Nuova Italia, Florence, Italy. 
1946, 90 lire. 

The origin and development of the New School movement 
in Europe and in the United States. Bibliography in four 
languages. 
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DEWHURST, J. FREDERICK, AND ASSOCIATES. America’s 
Needs and Resources. Pp. 812. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 W. 42d St., New York 18. 1947. $5.00. 
A Twentieth Century Fund survey which includes estimates 
for 1950 and 1960, containing 225 tables and 42 figures. 
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EISENBERG, PHILIP. Why We Act as We Do.  Illus- 
trated by Ida Scheib. Pp. 261+v. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 1947. $3.00. 

The most important discoveries made by scientists about 
human behavior are presented in a humorous vein and in 
understandable language. 


GATNER, ELLIoTT S. M., anD F. G. M. Corpasco. Uni- 
versity Handbook for Research and Report Writing. 
Lithoprinted. Pp. 154. May be obtained from the 
authors, Long Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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KARELSEN, FRANK E., Jk. Human Relations: A Chal- 
lenge to Our Public Schools. Pp. 74. Published by 
the author, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 1947. 
The views of 123 outstanding American leaders in educa- 
tion and other fields are presented in this study. 
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KEEZER, DEXTER MERRIAM. The Light That Flickers. 
Pp. 160. Harper. 1947. $2.50. 


A view of college education which contrasts promise and 
performance and suggests improvements. 
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KIERZEK, JOHN M. The Macmillan Handbook of Eng- 
lish. Pp. xv+527. Macmillan. 1947. $2.00. 
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